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1 Writing to 'Finley Peter Dunne ("Mr. Dooley") a few
days after agreement was reached, October 20, 1902, the
President revealed his thorough enjoyment of the final
scene:

"I have not had the heart to write to you until this coal
strike was out of the way. Now I feel like throwing up my
hands and going to the circus; but as that is not possible I
think I shall try a turkey shoot or bear hunt or something
of the kind instead. Nothing that you have ever written
can begin to approach in screaming comedy the inside of
the last few conferences before I appointed the strike com-
mission, and especially the complicated maneuvers by
which, weaving in and out among the tender susceptibilities
of the operators and the miners, I finally succeeded in
reconciling both to the appointment of the president of the
labor union as an 'eminent sociologist.' "

The appointment of the commission was hailed with
universal relief and approval, for pending the investiga-
tion work in the mines was to be resumed at once. From
one end of the country to the other the President was
praised for his efforts, and there was n'ot a dissenting voice
anywhere, even the most zealous guardians of the Con-
stitution joining in it. Foreign newspapers also joined in
the chorus of approval, the London Times saying:

"In a most quiet and unobtrusive manner the President
has done a very big and entirely new thing. We are wit-
nessing not merely the ending of the coal strike, but the
definite entry of a powerful Government upon a novel
sphere of operation. President Eoosevelt did not assume
his task as the amateur mediator; he did not enter upon
it without counting the cost, or without the support of con-
victions and ideas far outrunning the ostensible subject-
matter of his action. His personal prestige and reputation
are enormously enhanced by the immediate public service
he has rendered, and they will be immeasurably enhanced
when the American people grasp, as they rapidly will, the